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Women’s Sports Coats 
schspus 


REG. APPLIED FOR 

A soft, non-crushable knitted fabric, entirely new, 
Y with firm even texture and a soft brushed finish 
which insures against pulling, sagging or stretching. 


207—*‘Lochspun”’ Coat, in blue, green, brown 
or Oxford heather mixtures, also plain colors in 
brown, snuff, tan, beige, Pekin, copen, dark blue 
or ng oe model with mannish notched 
collar and large patch pockets, but- 18 50 


ton through sleeves 
209—‘**Lochspun”’ Coat, in brown, blue, green 
belted model with 


or Oxford heather mixtures; 


button through sleeves and sport 18 50 


pockets 
Coats of Lochspun are sold exclusively by Franklin Simon & Co. 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress, Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 


What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 
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The Federal Suffrage Victory in the Senate; ‘*Eyes Front’ — 
The New Watchword of Suffragists; Special Sessions and Im- 
mediate Ratification; Mother, Home and Politics; Women as 
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While rejoicing over the success of the American women's suffrage amendment, 
read the story of the Turkish Women at Home, contributed to this issue 
by Mrs. Abram I. Elkus, wife of the former Minister to Turkey. 
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out-door occasions 
i 
Oi Style No. 8—A smart suit of Biltmore tweed, 
Ce ey cloth 
N or Jersey cloth. 
i i $75.00 in Jersey 
*® $100.09 in Biltmore Tweed 
| Style No. 6—A coat for informal or sport 
| wear of Knox Camel’s hair; half lined. 
i Price $110.00 
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PRESIDENT WILSON TO MRS, CATT 
“I join with you and all friends of the suffrage cause in rejoicing over the adoption of the suffrage amendment by 
Please accept and convey to your association my warmest congratulations.’’—Woodrow Wilson. 





Special Sessions and Immediate Ratification 


XTRA sessions and immediate ratification is the new battle- 

cry of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 

now that the Federal Suffrage Amendment has been submitted to 
the state Legislatures by the Congress of the United States. 
American women don’t want America to be the last of the nations 
to enfranchise women and if the amendment takes its normal 
course through the legislative sessions, that’s exactly what will 
happen—although Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw has long had up a wager 


EYES FRONT! 


justice not only to women but to the political parties as well, 
unless the state Legislatures are called in extra session to pass the 
amendment before the presidential elections of 1920. It is the 
only way in which to right a grievance that lies heavily on the 
hearts of American women, and will continue to lie there until 
America recognizes women as people, and entitled to the self- 


determination of people. 
A? the matter now stands not 


only are the women of one 











that America will beat Turkey to 
suffrage, let come what will. 

“A vote for every woman in the 
presidential election of 1920,” was 
the slogan during the 65th Con- 
gress. This ambition would have 
been easy of realization had the 
65th Congress passed the amend- 
ment. Most of the state Legisla- 
tures were in session in the first 
months of 1919 and ratification 
would have followed on ratification 
in speedy succession—a fact only 
too well apprehended by the op- 
ponents of suffrage, who used 
every possible means to delay the 
passage of the amendment until it 
could be turned over to the states 
in the off year for Legislatures. 


UT six of the state Legislatures 
retain the custom of annual 
sessions (New York, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Rhode 


HE passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 

means hope renewed and faith re-established. 
America can no longer be arrested by the accusing finger 
of consistency as she points the way to self-government 
for the nations of the world. The Republican party's 
progressive element has given a body blow to its reac- 
tionary element. The majority of the Democratic party 
has reasserted the leadership under which the party has 
made its greatest contribution to the nation’s history— 
the leadership of President Wilson. 

To the friends of suffrage in both parties the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association tenders its abid- 
ing gratitude for the good will extended and the good 
work done. Not soon will the sacrifices made and the 
Herculean efforts put forth be forgotten. 

Eyes front! is the watchword now, as we begin another 
struggle, short as the other was long, the struggle for 
ratification. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


LAST MINUTE NEWS. 

Illinois and Wisconsin both ratify! It’s a matter of 
minutes between the two states for first honors. Both 
ratified on June 10, Illinois slightly in the lead. Late that 
same day Michigan ratified. 


part of the country favored at the 
expense of the other, but the politi- 
cal parties will not be able to poll 
their full strength in the non-suf- 
frage states in the 1920 elections. 

The National American Woman 
Suffrage Asociation, both as a 
national body and through its state 
associations, is calling upon the 
governors of states the country 
over to call special sessions and re- 
deem the belated pledge of justice 
to women made by the 66th Con- 
gress. 

Among the many hearty mes- 
sages of cooperation received, the 
one from Governor Allen of Kan- 
sas is perhaps the one to bring the 
most warmth to the cockles of a 
suffragist’s heart. Governor Allen 
wired : 

“Am polling the members of 
our state Legislature offering the 
suggestion that they come volun- 








Island, South Carolina), and these, with five others (Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Virginia), whose stated ses- 
sions will occur in 1920, will be the only ones which, in regular 
order, will have an opportunity to pass upon the amendment 
before the presidential election, unless the Senate ratification 
shall be in time to catch an occasional belated Legislature before 
its adjournment. 

The unpardonable injustice of the 65th Congress in delaying 
the passage of the amendment until after the adjournment of most 
of the 1919 Legislatures will work out further wrong and in- 


tarily to Topeka without cost to the state and spend one day 
ratifying the suffrage amendment. I believe they will do this in 
such a spirit as will help the situation. With deep congratulations 
to you upon the fulfillment of your lifelong dream.” 

Governor A. E. Sleeper of Michigan telegraphed: “ Michigan 
Legislature now convened in special session. Have wired Secre- 
tary of State to hasten official confirmation of Senate action.. As 
soon as this is received Legislature will ratify.” 

Which drew from Mrs. Catt the following: ‘“ Hurrah for 
Michigan! It will be first to ratify—unless Illinois gets ahead.” 
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Vox Popul 


HE United States Senate passed the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment on June 4th. 

Victory ! 

Victory by the supreme self-sacrifice of the great army of 
women who have waged those state campaigns which the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association knew were necessary to 
the federal triumph. 

Victory by the millions of men who have voted in the states to 
give women the suffrage. 

The ayes were the ayes of members of Congress but the voice 
was the voice of the people— women people and men people. 

They had been in a position to hear the voice of the people 
back home—the 304 Representatives who came to Washington 
for the opening of the session on May toth and three days later 
passed the suffrage amendment in the House. 

They had been listening to the voice of the people—the eleven 
of the thirteen new Senators, just elected, who helped with their 
votes to carry the amendment on June 4th in the Senate. 

Through the two days’ debate in the Senate, June 3d and 4th, 
resounded the voice of the people, as Senator after Senator 
referred to the suffrage victories back home as conclusive proof 
that the passage of the amendment was desired by the country. 

It was a trying two days for the women who filled the gallery 
allotted to the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Even the antis had conceded that the amendment had more than 
enough votes to carry. The men who spoke in opposition had 
expressed their views at length in previous discussions of the 
subject. Why then the seemingly endless talking? Why the 
futile efforts to prevent the vote being taken? 

Honors for the suffrage speech most eloquent and to the point 
went easily to Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. Early in the 
debate of the first day he secured the floor to utter the one word, 
“Vote.” And that word was echoed in prayer by many hearts 
during the ensuing hours. 

Senator Watson of Indiana, chairman of the suffrage com- 
mittee, is said to hold the record for the speech of any Senate 
chairman. He took just one minute for a plea on behalf of the 
amendment. And to his efforts are due great credit for curtailing 
the debate by friends of the measure. Many men were eager to 
express their belief in the amendment and their response to the 
request not to prolong the discussion is worthy of gratitude on 
the part of the suffragists. 

Some of the anti statements could not go unchallenged. 
ator Borah’s (Idaho) argument against the amendment provoked 
Senators Lenroot (Wisconsin) and Thomas (Colorado) to 
answer. Senators Wadsworth (New York) and Brandegee 
(Connecticut) drove Senator Kirby of Arkansas to quote scrip- 
ture on the suffrage side. Senator Ellison Smith of South Caro- 
lina brought out a spirited protest from Senator A. A. Jones of 
New Mexico, who worked so valiantly as chairman of the suf- 
frage committee in the last session. 

But no one irritated the suffrage Senators to reply as did Sen- 
ator Reed of Missouri. The suffragists have learned in past 
debates on the floor exactly what and why and whence the antag- 
onistic views of Senator Reed. To listen to him both days for 
periods totalling five hours outwore patience. It has been care- 
fully computed that it costs $20 (twenty) to run Congress for one 
minute. At that rate Senator Reed consumed the Senate share 
of $6,000 of the people’s money. Were he friend or foe such 
needless wastefulness would provoke the economy sense and the 
common sense of womankind. 


Sen- 


OUR amendments were offered. Three by men known to 

be opposed to suffrage. One by a man considered to be in 
favor, although it had been clearly stated that the offering of 
any amendment meant delay and would therefore be construed 
as unfriendly to suffrage. 

The amendment on which the opposition centered its forces 
was offered by Senator Underwood of Alabama as follows: 

“ Resolved, etc., That the following article be proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratified by con- 
ventions in three-fourths of the several states.” 

Senator Phelan of California moved to amend that amendment 
to provide, “ The conventions shall consist of 100 (one hundred ) 
members, being qualified electors of the several states and shall 
be voted for at large by electors having qualifications to vote for 
members of the most numerous branch of the Legislature. Such 
conventions shall be called to meet by the governors of the several 
states on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of September, 
1919.” 

Both of these amendments were defeated as were the following 
two: 

Senator Harrison of Mississippi, “ The right of WHITE citi- 
zens to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex.” 

Senator Gay of Louisiana, ‘‘ That the several states shall have 
the authority to enforce this article by necessary legislation, but 
if any state shall enforce or enact any laws in conflict therewith, 
then Congress shall not be excluded from enacting appropriate 
legislation to enforce it.”’ 

Three times the galleries violated the rule against demonstra- 
tion. There was applause when Senator Spencer of Missouri 
defended Missouri’s suffrage sentiment against his senior col- 
league, Senator Reed. Laughter when Senator Underwood, who 
shared dishonors with Senator Reed as the chief obstructionist in 
the debate, absent-mindedly gave a loud aye when his name was 
called on the main amendment and then hastily changed to no. 
And a great wave of rejoicing when from the chair, Senator 
Cummins’s voice rang out more clearly than the galleries have 
ever heard it, as he gave the first word of victory, followed by the 
formal announcement of the passage of the amendment. 

Every Senator was accounted for on the final roll call. Fifty- 
six ayes. Twenty-five noes. Fifteen paired. Because of the 
large number of absences of anti Senators, Senators friendly to 
suffrage who desired to vote for the amendment but desired even 
more that it should pass immediately vielded to the demand for 
pairs. 

The vote stood: 


YEAS—356. 

Ashurst Harding McCumber Ransdell 
Capper Harris McKellar Sheppard 
Chamberlain Henderson McNary Sherman | 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smoot 
Curtis Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Hedge Kellogg Newberry Stanley 
Elkins Kendrick Norris Sterling 

a Kenyon Nugent Sutherland 
Fernald Keyes Page Thomas 
France Kirby Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Gronna Lenroot Pittman Warren 
Hale McCormick Poindexter Watson 

NAYS—25. 

Bankhead Gay Overman Underwood 
Beckham Harrison eed Wadsworth 
Borah Hitchcock Simmons Williams 
Brandegee Knox Smith, Md. Wolcott 

a Lodge Smith, 8. C. 
Dillingham McLean Swanson 
Fletcher Moses Trammell 

NOT VOTING—15. 

Ball Gore Owen Shields 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak. Penrose Smith, Ga. 
Colt King Pomerene Townsend 
Gerry Martin Robinson 
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HE gold pen used by Speaker Gillett and Vice-President 
Marshall in signing the Federal Suffrage Amendment, chris- 
tened the Victory Pen by the suffragists, is now a part of the 
archives of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
At the conclusion of the signatory ceremonies in the office of 
the Speaker, immediately following the passage of the Amend- 
ment by the Senate, June 4th, the pen was formally presented to 
representatives of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in recognition of the work of that organization in bringing 
success to the fifty-year campaign for the enfranchisement of 
American women. 

The presentation, which followed the age-old custom of pre- 
senting the pen used by the presiding officers to the organization 
or individual to whom credit is due for the origination of a 
measure and the successful fight on its behalf, was witnessed by 
a number of prominent suffragists, members of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and the suffrage leaders 
on the floor of the two Houses. 

The House leaders present at the signing of the measure in the 
office of the Speaker included Representative Mondell, Republi- 
can leader of the House; Champ Clark, former speaker and now 
minority leader, and Congressman Raker of California, former 
chairman of the suffrage committee. Representative James R. 
Mann of Illinois, Chairman of the House Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee, was not in Washington and was, therefore, absent from 
the picture. 

The Senators present at the signing of the bill for the Senate 
were Albert B. Cummins, President pro tem.; James E. Watson, 
chairman of the Suffrage Committee; Charles Curtis, Republican 
whip; A. A. Jones, chairman of the Suffrage Committee in the 
last session; Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana; Morris Sheppard, 
Joseph E. Ransdell and Reed Smoot. 

The members of the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation present were Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Congressional Committee; Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, New York, vice-president of the National Association; Mrs. 
Helen Gardener, of Washington, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, president of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, New 
York, of the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, and Miss 
Marjorie Shuler, New York, press representative of the National 
Association at Washington. 

Thursday afternoon a similar ceremony took place in the office 
of Vice-President Marshall. 

The pen will be suitably engraved as a memento of the recogni- 
tion given by Congress to the Association. 

Representatives of motion picture companies were present to 
picturize the official act of the signing of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 

After the signing of the amendment, there remained for the 
Washington headquarters, which has seen such strenuous days 
of work only the great day of glorification before it is closed. On 
the evening of Tuesday, June 1oth, the celebration took place 
with the members of Congress who voted for the amendment and 


‘their wives as guests of honor. 


In the receiving line stood Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, whose 
leadership has made possible the advance of woman suffrage all 
over the world; Mrs. Maud Wood Park, whose tactfulness, re- 
sourcefulness and honesty of purpose as Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Committee the suffragists of the country owe a great 
debt of gratitude; Mrs. Helen Gardener, the half of whose diplo- 
matic victories can never be told, and Miss Mary G. Hay, who 
has made repeated trips to Washington to render the most valu- 
able assistance in the congressional work. Dr. Anna Howard 


Shaw, brave pioneer, telegraphed that her physicians would not 
permit her to leave Springfield, Illinois, for another week, but 
other members of the National Board who could come to Wash- 
ington joined in expressing the gratitude of the women of the 
nation to the men who have crowned with victory the half cen- 
tury of endeavor of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. MARJORIE SHULER. 


[ HE date for the closing of the Washington Headquarters 

has been scheduled for the latter part of next week. A 
review of the history of the big house, its purpose, its achieve- 
ments and the personnel of the workers who made the welkin 
ring for suffrage within its walls will follow in the forthcoming 
issue of THE WomMAN CITIZEN. } 


Beating the Beeters 

HE legislative victories of voting women some times involve 

more than one session’s work, but each year they come 
back to the fight and at the end of each year they have taken 
a step forward. Three years ago Colorado woke to the fact that 
it was not only in the canneries of the eastern states that chil- 
dren toiled throughout the summer unprotected by any law; in 
their own sugar beet fields, the same situation had developed 
within recent years. The Colorado “ beeters” became the cen- 
tral issue around which practically all the powerful women’s 
organizations, Federated Women’s Clubs, Congress of Mothers, 
Y. W. C. A. and others united in a Legislative Council to put 
through a legislative program for women and children. This was 
hailed as pioneer work by the National Child Labor Committee, 
the first effort made by any state to protect the agricultural child 
laborer. There were only two women, both enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the bill, among the many men in the Colorado legisla- 
ture in 1917, and lobbying against the bill were the powerful 
sugar interests. So the bill was defeated that year. 

But the women’s organizations organized permanently to push 
this and other bills. The beeters’ bill was introduced again this 
year. It failed again, but sufficient public opinion was created 
to make it probable that the compulsory school law will be in 
1919 enforced so strictly as to keep the children out of the beet 
fields during a large part of, if not the whole summer. The bill 
establishing a State Child Welfare Bureau, another measure 
pushed by the Legislative Council, did actually pass. 

The permanent Legislative Council is made up of the Colorado 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—165 clubs representing many 
thousand votes—the W. C. T. U., 120 unions—and the Y. W. 
C. A. Mrs. Jessie Monroe, of Denver, is chairman. 


Women in the Plum Orchard 


T appears that the woman farmer is not really diminishing in 
numbers or skill but is merely going through a period of low 

newspaper visibility. This is doubtless because she is an old 
story to the public. 

Just recently twenty-one of her came into prominence because 
of a citation for good work in a California orchard. 

The orchardist who gave out the record for distinguished 
service is J. A. Henry. Having had much difficulty with male 
help, Mr. Henry took over these twenty-one strong young women 
from Yolo County, who are cultivating his sixty-acre plum 
orchard. 

As proof of his satisfaction with his change of laborers Mr. 
Henry said recently: 

“ Before the season is over, my pay roll will have on it twenty- 
five young women and I plan to keep them season in and season 
out. It is the only sure way to make a success of a plum 


orchard.” 
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Turkish Women at Home 


By Gertrude R. H. Elkus 


HE far off Empire of Turkey, with its beautiful capital, 

situated on the hills overlooking the Bosphorus, and with 
its minarets from many mosques breaking the sky line, has always 
been a land full of mystery and romance to those of us who 
dwell in the West. 

Most of what we know of the women who live in that land 
has been gleaned from tales about their princesses, who, clad in 
magnificent raiment, have been favorites of Sultans and Pashas. 
Today these princesses lead very much the same lives as they 
have led for the 500 years that the Turk has been in possession of 
Constantinople. But there are many other Turkish women, and 
it is about these that I will try to tell you something. 

With the exception of the royal family, rank is not hereditary, 
therefore, all Turkish women are equal, even those Circassian 
women who have been brought as slaves into the homes of the 
Turks. In our sense of the word, of freedom the Turkish woman 
She never meets a man, with the exception of her hus- 
band or a member of 
the family. After her 
son passes the age of 
thirteen she is not al- 
lowed to walk out 
with him. She never 
walks the streets 
alone; she is* always 
accompanied by an- 
other woman, and is 
always veiled. Never- 
theless, her power is 
very great, and in the 
home and with her 
husband she wields as 
great an influence as 
does any Western 
woman. Her prop- 
erty is her own, her 
husband has no rights 
over it. Of course, as 
far as the state goes, 
she is practically non- 
existent. She has no 
voice in any of the 
laws of the country, 
but, strange as it may 
seem, sultanas have 
ruled, and the beauti- 
ful Valideh Mosque 
is witness to the gen- 
erosity of one woman 
who ruled over the 
Empire during a long regency while her son was a minor. 


has none. 





MRS, ABRAM I. ELKUS, 
Wife of the Former Ambassador to Turkey 
° é 


OMEN in Turkey never meet their husbands before they 

are married, and one little woman said to me, “ The first 

thing I said when I met my husband, after we were married was, 
* How big you are.’ ” 

The colleges that are conducted by the Americans in Con- 

stantinople have a few moslem girls among their students. The 

tuition of these girls is paid for by the Turkish Government, and 


during their stay at this institution they are allowed to go about 
the grounds without veils or tcharchef. They have all the liber- 
ties of a Western girl, and from their teachers imbibe many of 
the Western ideas and ideals. From there they go forth and 
teach. A splendid example is the well-known Hanoum Halideh, 
who, during past years, has been teaching in the interior of Asia 
and bringing there the word of Western civilization. 

Two years ago, all the young men having gone to War, the 
then Minister of Finance called for young moslem girls to work 
in the offices of that department. This was a great innovation, 
but I believe many girls accepted these positions. It was also 
true that women in their long skirts and tcharchefs were sweep- 
ing the streets quite as much with their trailing skirts as with 
the brooms they held in their hands. 

Although the Moslem laws permit every Mohammedan to 
have four wives, few now avail themselves of this privilege. 
Most of them content themselves with one wife; expense, I am 
told, has something to do with this determination. 


HE Mohammedans are very hospitable. The first time I 

called on a Turkish lady who was the wife of a Cabinet 
Minister, the douaine of the Diplomatic Corps, that is the 
ambassadress who has held her post in the country longest, 
presented me. She was the charming Marquise Pallivacini, 
the Austrian Ambassadress. She had been in the diplomatic 
service for many years and was well acquainted with all the 
customs, and was kindness itself. She is an English woman, 
married to an Austrian, and her sons fought for Austria, but 
on the Eastern front. Of course, when we drove together in 
the automobile, she sat at the right hand side, and she always 
preceded me. As we drew up to the handsome house of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, we did not stop at the main en- 
trance, but at a small side door, which led direct to the Harem. 
There we were received by several young girls, who were do- 
mestics, but were treated as members of the family. These 
girls took our wraps; then we came into the room where 
our hostess received us. At once cigarettes were passed. The 
same superstition about lighting three cigareties with one match 
exists there as here, and the match was always blown out after 
two had been lighted. Within a few minutes one of the young 
girls who had opened the door for us came in with a beautiful 
salver, on which were silver goblets filled with water, a jar of the 
famous rose leaf preserves, and some long-handled spoons. This 
was passed to each one in turn, and we took a little bit of the 
jam on the spoon and ate it, and then a drink of the fresh water, 
putting the spoon back into the used glass. These sets of goblets 
and tray take the place in the East of our tea service, and are 
handed down from mother to daughter. A little while after came 
the delicious Turkish coffee, and then we talked to each other 
with the aid of an interpreter, as our hostess did not speak any- 
thing but Turkish. Many Turkish ladies speak French, and 
those, of course, it is pleasanter to converse with, because con- 
versation does lag, more or less, when it has to be interpreted. 
Some of the more modern women, after they have served all 
these purely Turkish refreshments, insist on serving a European 
afternoon tea. This gives you an idea of their lavish hospitality. 
When these ladies returngd my visit to the Embassy, the Ambas- 
sador and all the male servants were obliged to keep well out of 
the way, and I had to bring in women to wait on the table. 
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The women are pleasure-loving and respond graciously to any 
attempt to amuse them. They are fond of America, and I 
found them very much interested in views of New York, and 
anything that I could tell them about our far-away land. 


(})= day an edict appeared in all the morning papers, telling 
the women that their dresses were too immodest, that their 
skirts were not long enough, their sleeves too short, that the latter 
must cover their hands, and that their tcharchefs must not be 
drawn in at the neck or show the waist line; their veils must be 
thick enough not to show sparkling black eyes. Any woman seen 
in the street in clothes that did not comply with these rules was 
liable to arrest. Anyone had the right to accost them and repri- 
mand them. The result was that ladies were insulted in the street 
by old women and reactionary men, but the climax came when 
some one made a mistake and arrested the wife of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. A great to-do ensued, and the order was 
rescinded. 


Women as Local Officials 


ANSAS this year is the banner state for women office hold- 
ers, for the official lists show 62 county school superin- 
tendents (more than half); 51 registers of deeds; 30 district 
clerks ; 25 county treasurers; 11 county clerks and no less than 
six probate judges—a total not far from 200. The Kansas Of- 
ficial comments thus on this invasion of public offices by women: 
“It follows without saying that some are womanly women, 
while some are never dependent upon mere man for advice or 
the plans and specifications for making a political campaign. 
Some have cried themselves in, just as many men do; some have 
made gallant fights and won in a square contest for votes, just 
as some men do; some have polly-foxed around, and allowed the 
voter to believe they were what they pretended to be—capable 
in every respect—just as some men do. Some got into office 
under pretexts of necessity in order to have more spending 
money, just as some men do. But this can be truthfully said, 
they have not developed into such monumental liars as some of 
the men who obtained votes through misrepresentation. The 
Official has no objection to this division of the offices, except it 
be that of sheriff and judge. But, when woman enters a public 
office as its head, she should leave all the finicky flubdubs of 
the household and tea-room out of her routine. She will have 
all she can do if she does her duty as sworn without bringing 
her knitting, or her tatting, or her quilting into the office with 
her. She should discard all notions of parading, ‘ week-ends ’ 
and all that fol-de-rol. She then owes her time to the county 
and no other employer.” 

The rosters of seven other equal suffrage states show a goodly 
smattering of women local officials. As in former years, county 
superintendent of education is the favorite office with women. 
Taking the oldest first, Wyoming shows all but one (unless M. A. 
Erichson is a woman) of the county superintendents of schools 
to be women. Jessie E. Jacobson is prosecuting attorney of Platte 
county and there are sixteen clerks, court clerks or treasurers. 

Colorado, the next oldest, shows 54 out of 63 county superin- 
tendents of schools to be women and 20 other county officials, 
including the judge of Uinta county. 

In Idaho 35 out of 41 school superintendents are women. After 
them treasurers show the greatest preponderance of women, 
twenty-one; with a county commissioner, four county clerks and 
one sheriff, Alma Josephson, of Oneida county. 

Women like to be auditors in Washington; this office, after 
that of school superintendent, of whom 18 out of 39 are women, 


showing the greatest number of women’s names (13). Twenty 
women serve as clerk, treasurer or assessor. 

The complete list of county officers for Oregon is not available, 
but this state has seven women school superintendents out of 
36, a smaller proportion than most equal suffrage states. Oregon 
has also a woman judge in Klamath county. 

Unless E. D. Milliken and L. T. Irvine are women, they are 
the two men among the 43 county superintendents of schools of 
Montana. Besides this, women hold 13 local offices in this state. 

In Nevada the list of county superintendents of schools does 
not appear in the roster, and aside from membership in school 
boards, only six women hold the county offices. 


Status of Finnish Women 


HE Finnish Government’s Information Bulletin gives some 
interesting information about the history of the develop- 
ment of the women of Finland, who have in most respects greater 
social and political rights than the women of any country in 
the world. Prior to 1864, an unmarried woman could not control 
her own property. Regardless of age, if she were unmarried, her 
property would be in the care of a guardian. In 1864, the Diet 
enacted a law providing that a girl upon reaching the age of 
fifteen years shall have the right to her earnings, that after reach- 
ing twenty-one, she shall have control of her property upon 
petitioning the court, and that at twenty-five she shall have abso- 
lute control of her property. According to the earlier laws of 
inheritance, a daughter was entitled to but one-half of the amount 
to which the sons were entitled, but an act of 1878 made their 
shares equal. 

Upon her marriage, under the earlier law, the property of the 
wife came under control of the husband, but later enactments 
have changed this so that now a woman has entire control over 
her separate estate. If the husband dies, abjures the realm or 
becomes insane, the wife takes charge of the estate. Real property 
held jointly by the husband and wife cannot be sold, mortgaged, 
or given away by the husband without the consent of the wife. 

Women have long possessed the right to participate in school 
and local elections and te attend the meetings of the municipality, 
but without the right to hold municipal office. After a long 
struggle, the women of Finland secured full equality in 1906, 
when the Diet enacted a law providing for universal equal suf- 
frage to every citizen of Finland having reached the age of 
twenty-four, regardless of sex. 

Since then women have been elected members of the legisla- 
tive body, the Diet, and in 1916, there were 24 women members 
out of a total membership of 200. 

The university has been opened to women, they are permitted 
to hold office in the postal and telegraphic services of the gov- 
ernment, to teach in the schools and even in the university; they 
can practice medicine, dentistry, and law, but are still disqualified 
from becoming judges or ministers in the state church. 


Dr. Shaw’s Illness 


D* SHAW’S illness, as reported in the newspapers, has 
roused the keenest anxiety among suffragists the country 
over, but it has been so difficult to get reliable word of her actual 
condition that the Woman Citizen last week refrained from carry- 
ing any story of the illness which overtook her at Springfield, 
Illinois, until the press reports of its serious nature could be con- 
firmed or disproved. Now comes cheering word to the effect 
that the reports were exaggerated and that she is improving stead- 
ily. Miss Lucy B. Anthony will accompany her from Springfield 
to her home in Pennsylvania. 
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* Swift’s Rate of Profit” 


STATEMENT entitled “Swift’s Rate 

of Profit,” signed “ Swift & Com- 
pany, per L. D. H. Weld, Manager, Com- 
mercial Research Department,” appears in 
THE WomaAN Citizen of May 24, 1919. It raises a question of 
intimate concern to consumers and housekeepers of America and 
to all others who are public-spiritedly interested in the proper 
production, distribution, and safeguarding of our present and 
future food supplies. Mr. Weld argues that the profit in the last 
year of Swift & Company—one of the five great meat packing 
concerns of America—represents earnings of but one and three- 
fourths cents per dollar of sales of that company; that the “ rate 
of profit ” rather than the gross aniount, however large, is the im- 
portant item to be considered by consumers and the public; and 
that, even if 225,000,000 pounds of frozen beef and mutton in 
storage for overseas shipment were “ available for and wanted in 
domestic trade channels,” such supplies are of “little conse- 
quence,” since “ the annual per capita consumption of meat in the 
United States is reported as 17 pounds.” 

Mr. Weld’s communication is published in columns parallel 
with the announcement that the League of Women Voters has 
recently appointed, as one of eight committees to support a pro- 
gram of desirable national legislation, a Committee on Food 
Supply and Demand. That Committee intends to conduct a 
searching investigation into the merits of the problems in which 
Swift & Company has so large and rapidly expanding a financial 
interest. The Committee therefore welcomes Mr. Weld’s direct 
challenge. 


VEN in advance of the inquiry to be undertaken and the 
recommendations which may result, it is evident that Mr. 
Weld’s own statement is sufficient to excite anxiety and to dem- 
onstrate that a heavy burden of proof rests on the business organ- 
ization of which Mr. Weld is the highly-paid advocate and 
agent. (Hearings Senate Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
1919, Part 2, page 1425). Some of thé questions to which the 
public is concerned in having answers returned are the following: 
First: When the relation between nourishing food, industrial 
efficiency, and public health is considered, is there not occasion 
for alarm in the statement that the annual consumption of meat 
in the United States per person does not exceed 17 pounds? 
The women of America have not forgotten the moving testimony 
of Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the Consumers’ League, 
when she appeared recently as a witness before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Representatives in Washington. “I 
have never known,” she said, “a time when there was so little 
meat sold to the poor working people as during the past year. 
The sales have been so diminished that anyone who is acquainted 
with those neighborhoods cannot pass the shrunken little retail 
stores where working people buy their supplies, without being 
shocked and filled with pity and fear. In the Italian districts, it 
is not uncommon for the school children to have meat only 
once a week.” 

In the face of such conditions, American women can hardly 
be expected to agree with Mr. Weld that the domestic distribu- 
tion of 225,000,000 pounds of frozen beef and mutton “ would 
be of little consequence.” 

Second: Assuming with Mr. Weld that the “ rate of profit ” 
is the test, are the meat packers of America in a position to 
justify before the consumers of this country a rate of profit for 
Swift & Company which Mr. Chase, an expert for the Federal 
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Trade Commission, appearing as a witness 
before a Congressional Committee (Sen- 
ate Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
Hearings, 1919, Part I, page 172) shortly 
before the adjournment of the last session, testified had resulted in 
estimated returns on that Company’s net worth as increased from 
8.6 per cent in 1912, 8.7 per cent in 1913, and 8.5 per cent in 1914 
to 19.8 per cent in 1915, 19.1 per cent in 1916 and 33.4 per cent in 
1917, and calculated returns on that Company’s capital stock rising 
from 11.6 per cent in 1912 to 12.6 per cent in 1913, 12.8 per cent in 
1914, 31.2 per cent in 1915, 32.2 per cent in 1916, and 63 per 
cent in 1917—the annual money profit of Swift & Company, 
according to the same witness, having mounted steadily from 
$8,745,000 in 1912 to $47,236,000 in 1917? Women may not be 
thoroughly initiated into some of the intricacies of finance, but 
they are solicitous to learn whether, beside such results, the rate 
of return per pound of meat handled by Swift & Company is 
not as immaterial as would be, for example, an estimate of earn- 
ings by a street railway company based on the number of revo- 
lutions of the wheels of its passenger cars per year. We have 
assumed that the proper test of reasonable earnings is the re- 
turn on the investment, particularly in a business which vitally 
affects America’s food supplies. 

Third: If these standards are not sound, it is important that 
the public learn at once what, if any, “rate of profit” can be 
stamped as excessive in a business affected with a public interest 
and not fully competitive ? 

The Federal Trade Commission which has made the most ex- 
haustive investigation of the business in which Swift & Company 
are so large a factor is a governmental body, representing the 
public and presumably wholly disinterested, and it should be 
added in all frankness that its recent report on the meat packing 
industry tends definitely to discredit the conclusions Mr. Weld 
expresses. It would be idle to deny that the public has been 
made somewhat critical by the disclosure that the meat packing 
industry has found it either possible or necessary to spend liter- 
ally millions of dollars annually, out of its earnings on food, 
collected from consumers, in advertising its products and the 
reasonableness of its prices. Mr. Louis F. Swift testified in the 
recent Congressional hearings that Swift & Company alone ex- 
pect to spend $2,500,000 in such advertising during the present 
year, and that the Company spent not less than $1,700,000 in 
the same way last year. (Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee Hearings, Part 2, pages 1058-9.) 


ERHAPS the most serious feature of the meat packing 
problem has not yet been mentioned. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s report affirmatively charges not only extensive 
and largely non-competitive control and excessive prices in the 
matter of live stock and animal products, but the rapid extension 
of the same condition to practically all meat substitutes, including 
poultry, fish, eggs, milk, butter, cheese and vegetable oil products, 
not to mention a long list of other important commodities. (Sum- 
mary of Commission’s Meat Packing Industry Report, pages 
9-13.) Until recently it probably was not well known, for 
instance, that Swift & Company handled in 1916 about 50,000,000 
pounds of butter, taking and holding the leading place in the dis- 
tribution of that important household commodity. The Federal 
Trade Commission further affirms that the five big meat packers 
handle at least half the interstate movement of poultry, eggs and 
cheese; that they have concentrated their control of creameries, 
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condenseries and buying stations in Wisconsin and other leading 
dairy states ; and that their manipulation of prices affects not only 
dressed meats, but other foods. (Summary of Commission’s Re- 
port, pages II-13.) 

Although the League of Women Voters has recommended the 
efforts of the Federal Trade Commission to secure remedial legis- 
lation, the Food Supply and Demand Committee of the League 
has not yet made its findings. It is keenly interested in ascertain- 
ing the facts. If the Federal charges, on investigation prove well 
founded, women generally will not dissent from the conclusion in 
the editorial in THE WomaAN Citizen, to which Mr. Weld takes 
exception, that “all this is life or death, illness or 
health, and at least always comfort or discomfort to the 25, 


000,000 or more homes of America.” 


Ratification Jubilation 


UBILATION is the word. 
Also felicitation. 

That was fine work done by the state associations of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan on Tuesday in securing immediate rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

And there will be more fine work and more immediate ratifi- 
cations. 

Mrs. Catt has received a second telegram from Governor Allen 
of Kansas, which reads: “Have issued call for extra session 
Kansas Legislature June 16 to ratify suffrage amendment na- 
tional Constitution. Believe vote will be unanimous. Out of 
one hundred thirty-eight members both houses heard from, all 
but three have agreed to waive mileage and per diem and meet 
Believe amendment can be ratified 


for actual expenses only. 
Désire 


in three hours after convening extraordinary session. 
in Kansas is general to help the campaign for ratification in 
every way possible.” 

Governor Harding of Iowa wires: 
meet in special session in January, 1920. 
will be adopted.” 

Governor Burnquist of Minnesota telegraphs Mrs. Catt that 
he has wired all Governors that he desired to call a special session 
to ratify the suffrage amendment if a sufficient number of Gov- 
In reply 


“Towa Legislature will 
No doubt amendment 


ernors would likewise call sessions within their states. 
to Governor Burnquist, Governor Bartlett of New Hampshire 
wired as follows: “If 35 other states seem reasonably sure to 
ratify the suffrage amendment in season to enable women to 
vote at the next presidential election I shall call an extra session 
of our Legislature in the fall unless it develops that there is no 
hope of favorable action here, which I do not anticipate.” 


No Loafing! 


HIS has been a week of great rejoicing among the suf- 
fragists, with jubilation meetings going on far and near. 
The victory in Congress marks the end of a long fight and a good 
fight. Massachusetts is swelling with pride because Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park is a Massachusetts woman; and women the country 
over have cause to be grateful to the far-sighted statesmanship 
of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, which has helped to bring in 
state after state, and to build up the cumulative pressure on Cort- 
gress that has finally proved irresistible. 

Everybody is wishing that the pioneers could have lived to see 
the day, and hoping that they know of the triumph; and not the 
famous pioneers only, but the multitude of faithful and self-for- 
getful workers who have toiled through so many years, circulat- 
ing petitions, geting up entertainments, selling tickets, address- 
ing envelopes, working for fairs, writing letters, laboring with the 
unconverted, getting subscriptions to suffrage papers, doing every 
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sort of obscure drudgery for the sake of the cause. How many 


of their faces rise before my memory as I write—and every face 
seems to wear a smile! 

But there is no time for the folding of hands. Already the 
women are addressing themselves to the task of ratification, and 
are as busy as bees. The hardest part of the long campaign is 
over, but there is to be no loafing until we finish up the job. 

No sooner had the suffrage amendment passed Congress than 
a zealous competition arose as to which state should be the first 
to ratify it. In each of the half dozen states where the Legisla- 
ture was still in session, the women were seized with a fervent 
longing to make their state the first, and they speedily communi- 
cated that ambition to the men. The question will probably be 
settled before this issue of the WWoMAN CITIZEN is out. At present 
writing, the country is treated to the delightful sight of half a 
dozen Legislatures tumbling over one another to get in first. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association has passed 
a resolution reminding the legislators that the first shot fired in 
the Revolution against taxation without representation was fired 
in that state, and that Massachusetts sent the first regiment to 
the front in the Civil War, and sent the first fully equipped regi- 
ment to Europe in the war against Germany. It was the birth- 
place of Lucy Stone. “the morning star of the woman’s rights 
movement,” the birthplace, too, of Susan B. Anthony, and the first 
Nationa] Woman's Rights Convention ever held in the world con- 
vened at Worcester, Mass., in 1850. There would be historic ap- 
propriateness in Massachusetts being the first to ratify. But 
meanwhile women in other states are alert, and other Legisla- 
tures are eagerly on the watch to put ratification through. The 
honor is for those who can win it; but the benefits of equal suf- 
frage will be for the whole country—men, women and children. 


A. S. B. 


Correct 
EFERRING to the affirmative stand taken by Senator Harris 
and Representative Upshaw of Georgia on the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment, the Constitution, of Atlanta, Georgia, says: 
just as certainly as daylight follows darkness events will 
prove that Senator Harris and Representative Upshaw are correct. 

‘ Georgia was the first state to give the world a female college 
when Wesleyan was established at Macon. 

‘Georgia was one of the first of the southern states to break 
down the barriers against women owning property in full fee 
simple right, putting women on an equal basis with men in that 
respect. 

“It would be fitting now for Georgia to get abreast of the 
times in the matter of recognizing the right of the women to vote 
and to share in the affairs of government upon a basis of equality 
with the men.” 

“ The Georgia Legislature convenes in June next, and then an 
effort will be made to ascertain the prevailing sentiment of that 
body. If the members are in touch with the will of the majority 
of the voters in Georgia, the prediction is made that the coming 
session will see the suffrage granted to the women.” 

Democratic women feel keenly the disadvantage entailed on 
their party by its anti minority which, by holding out against the 
amendment, handed over to the Republicans the great triumph of 
securing its passage under the chaperonage of a Republican Con- 
gress. They are using telling arguments with Democratic gov- 
ernors to secure the calling of special sessions, and Democratic 
governors are responding. Governor Smith has called a special 
session of the New York Legislature for next Monday for the 


purpose of ratifying. 
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Mother, Home, 


Massachusetts Is Proud 


HE Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association in its official 

bulletin speaks with no small measure of pride of the fact 

that Mrs. Maud Wood Park, whose home is in Boston, led 

the fight for the Federal Suffrage Amendment in Washington on 

behalf of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The bulletin says: 

“ Massachusetts women have especial reason to be proud of the 
recent sweeping vote in Congress for equal suffrage. The Chair- 
man of the National American Woman Suffrage Association’s 
Congressional Committee is a Massachusetts woman, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park. The dignity, tact and consummate skill with which 
she has conducted the lobby work have won her the respect and 
admiration of all the Congressmen, those opposed to suffrage as 
well as those in favor.” 

Well, we can let Massachusetts be “ especially ” proud of her. 
But we are all proud of her, and rather especially, too. 


Missouri Elated 


HE Missouri Woman Suffrage Association is justly elated 

that Missouri’s representation in the House was 100 per 
cent. for suffrage. Each of Missouri’s 16 representatives re- 
ceived, by letter, an expression of thanks from Missouri women. 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Honorary President, and Mrs. 
George Gellhorn, President, signed the letter on behalf of the 
Missouri Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Olive B. Swan, who served so effectively as Executive 
Secretary of the Missouri division of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association. Miss 
Marie Ames, who had a large part in the success of the presi- 
dential suffrage campaign, has been appointed field director. Miss 
Ames was formerly a member of the staff of organizers of the 
National Suffrage Association. Mrs. Berenice Morrison Fuller 
has been appointed Chairman of the Finance Department, and 
Mrs. E. M. Grossman, Chairman of Press. 


12,000 Workers 


ore than 12,000 active workers have a part in the campaign 
to raise $100,000, which is on this week in Connecticut. 
Working in teams of 10 under a team captain and in turn under 
400 “ generals,’’ whose immediate superiors are town chairmen 
to the number of 50, each town chairman subject to the com- 
mands of the County Campaign Committee, headed by chairmen 
who in turn look to the State Committee for orders, an intensive 
organization is carrying on the work. 

The money raised is to be devoted to a citizenship program 
and for public service, which will aid in training the women of 
te state to be intelligent citizens when full enfranchisement 
comes to Connecticut. Mrs. Samuel Russel, Jr., is chairman. 


Georgia’s Club Women 


HE Federated Clubs of the roth District of Georgia recently 


passed a resolution calling upon their Congressmen to secure 
before the 30th of June, “an appropriation of $150,000 in the 
sundry civil bill for the next fiscal year for its continuance,” and 
“a separate law to put the Women in Industry Service on a 
permanent statutory basis.” 


and Politics 


Illinois and Full Suffrage 


HE Illinois Equal Sutfrage Association has inaugurated a 

campaign to put an equal suffrage provision in the proposed 

new constitution for the state, which is to be drafted at the Con- 
stitutional Convention in January, 1920. 

Petitions are being circulated among the men which pledge the 
signers to vote for full suffrage when the Constitution shall be 
submitted to the vote of the people. 

Illinois women are pushing their work on behalf of ratification 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment when it shall be submitted 
to the Legislature, but Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
Suffrage Association, calls attention to the fact that the passage 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by the Illinois Legislature 
does not necessarily mean that women will have full suffrage 
immediately. To provide for this contingency, the women are 
working for the full suffrage measure in the new Constitution. 

Illinois has the third largest electoral vote in the United States 
and its action on a full suffrage measure will carry considerable 
influence on the nation. 

The women will not have the right to vote on the new Consti- 
tution. They are, therefore, keenly interested in seeing that a 
delegate body is elected which will be favorable to the full 
suffrage cause. 


Want More Suffrage for Georgia 
OW that the women of Atlanta have secured primary suf- 
frage, Columbus comes forward with a campaign already 
well under way and voices the hope that it may be the second 
city of Georgia to grant its women municipal suffrage. Among 
the prominent organizations that have endorsed this movement 
for the municipal suffrage is the Rotary Club. As it is not 
germane to the Rotary Club program to take any part in political 
affairs as a body, the question was put forward on the ground of 
civic betterment. The resolution went through without a dis- 
senting vote. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Columbus took similar action at 
a recent session. The vote stood 30 to 5 in favor of municipal 
suffrage for the women of Columbus. 
The Columbus Ledger says: “ Columbus women ought to have 
a hand in our local primaries. If we are inclined to be fair and 
just we cannot raise one word of objection.” 


Rhode Island’s Convention 


HE Rhode Island Equal Suffrage Association, of which Miss 

Mary B. Anthony is president, met in annual convention on 

June 4th at Churchill House, Providence. This association has 
been organized for more than 50 years. 

In 1917 the Rhode Island women were granted presidential 
suffrage and they will exercise the right for the first time in the 
1920 presidential election. It is, therefore, entitled to member- 
ship in the new League of Women Voters. 

A feature of the gathering was a dinner with its accompanying 
program of addresses which included the following: “ Education 
in Civics,” Mr. J. Madison Gathany; “ Ideals in Politics,” Miss 
Frances Lucas; “ Women in Politics,’ Republican Party Point 
of View, Hon. Richard W. Jennings; “ Women in Politics,” 
Democratic Party Point of View, Hon. Theodore Francis Green; 
“League of Women Voters,” Mrs. Raymond Brown, of New 
York. 
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What’s Your Program? 


HE League of Women Voters of New York city has issued 

a suggested program for the work of that League during the 

coming year. This program, as outlined by Mrs. Ida H. Timme, 

Chairman of the Program Committee, will, no doubt, be of more 
than local interest. It covers the following points: 

That work is to be undertaken by the League to further the elec- 
tion, regardless of party, of such men and women who by their 
record, talent and standing in the community give promise of a 
higher and more efficient type of public official. 

It is further suggested that the specific work to be done in the 
summer and fall prior to election and, where advisable prior to 
the primaries, be to get a full and accurate record of all candi- 
dates and where advisable of designees and to furnish Assembly 
District Leaders with printed copies for distribution among reg- 
istered voters of their districts. 

To send a questionnaire to each candidate asking his stand on 
measures regarding welfare of men and women in Industry, Com- 
pulsory Education, Schools of Citizenship, Unification of laws 
Concerning the Civil Status of Women, Equal Pay for Equal 
Work regardless of sex. The League shall make copies of these 
answers available to constituents. 

To advise the Leaders and the Leaders to advise the Captains 
to oppose those men and women, regardless of party, who do not 
stand for such legislation indicated as desirable in the question- 
naire. 

To hold political meetings and invite opposing candidates to 
speak from the same platform at the same time. 

To send speakers to women’s clubs, women’s organizations, 
women’s meetings, to disseminate information regarding voting 
and candidates. 

It is suggested that the League have a representative at Albany 
during the session of the Legislature to keep in touch with all 
things of interest to the League and to report at City Committee 
meetings in order that reforms, if needed, be suggested. 

That the League have a Committee, consisting of one member 
from each Assembly District, to attend regularly meetings of the 
City Boards, Aldermanic, Estimate and Apportionment. This 
Committee to report at City Committee Meetings with a view to 
improvement of conditions through the aid of the League of 
Women Voters. 

That the League plan for at least three mass meetings a year to 
discuss questions of city-wide and contemporary interest. 

That the Assembly District organization of the League of 
Women Voters earnestly take up such specific work as is most 
needed in the district, such as playgrounds for children, sanitary 
conditions, moral conditions. 

That the district organizations tender on suitable occasions 
meetings, lunches or legislative officials and invite them to meet 
and to address constituents. 

That in order to better the present uneconomic discriminatory 
food distribution with its attendant high price level, a potent 
factor in the destruction of the American home, a committee be 
appointed which will call to its aid experts in the matters at issue, 
such as terminal markets, general facilities, co-operative buying 
which will report its findings. 

These reports with recommendations for betterment to be pub- 
lished and sent every member of the League. 

That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report upon 
the advisability of compiling, classifying and printing the City 
ordinances. 

That the League co-operate in every possible way in the carry- 
ing out of the program adopted by the National League. 
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Coolness is the Keynote 


of Women’s Lovely Summer 


Frocks 


Gingham frocks are so smooth that they feel like silk— 
cool and comfortable. Lines are smart, for they have 
the Best & Co. distinction. 


Soft voile dresses fall 
loosely and gracefully with 
fuller skirts than hereto- 
fore. Many are in darker 
shades with foulard pat- 
pe hile, of course, the 


2) 
5 |} light pastel shades are 
| always cool and 
| good-looking. 





Crisp organdie in 
delightful, clear pastel 
shades forms frocks like 
dainty Spring flowers— 
too cool for Summer 
blossoms, and so espe- 
cially pleasing on the 
\ warm days. 
















+\ —These three make up 
y the best of women’s new 
Best & Co. frocks for 
Midsummer. 

All the newest styles are 
interpreted with thought 
for coolness and charm. 


Prices ave 


moderat 4 
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Stylish 


STOUT lady of stylish appearance 

boarded a suburban train and passed 
along the aisle looking to right and left for a 
seat. At the far end several persons were 
standing. At about the middle of the car a 
slender, elderly lady in black occupied a double 
seat. She had two bags and a basket spread 
over the floor, a black wrap draped over the 
empty seat next the window, and she sat diago- 
nally in the seat next the aisle. 

The stout lady stopped and waited. 

“T can’t clear a seat here,” said the lady in 
black. “I have things here, and I can’t lift 
them to the rack. 

“Very well,” said the stout lady; “never 
mind,” but she continued to stand and look ex- 


I’m traveling alone.” 


pectant. 

Then the black drapery moved, and from be- 
neath it popped the beautiful, black, silken 
head, terminating in an impudently tilted black 
nose, of a Pomeranian dog. 

“Ha!” said the stout lady to the dog, “so 
it’s you who have my seat, is it?” 

“TI can’t get these things up,” said the dog 
lady! “I’m traveling alone.” 

“All right,” said the stout lady in amiable 
accents, And she 


faced the front of the car, but she continued to 


“don’t disturb yourself.” 


| epee) the very conven- 


ience of our location in the 


heart of the shopping district 
brings us women clients. But we 
prefer to give the credit to the con- 
venience of our service. 
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Stouts 


stand, holding a small grip in one hand, and 
an umbrella in the other. 

After several minutes the dog lady touched 
the stout lady’s hand. “ Perhaps we could get 
the tall gentleman in front of me to put up my 
black bag,” said she. 

“Perhaps we could,” said the stout lady. 


“Tl ask him.” 


HE gentleman was glad to accommodate. 
The dog lady took her dog into her lap, 
and moved over. 

“T don’t approve myself of petting dogs in- 
stead of children,” said the dog lady, “ but this 
was my son’s dog, and my son has died. The 
dog is spoiled. If I keep him in his basket he 
cries, and if I go into the baggage car with him 
the baggage men smoke on me.” 

“T’m really very glad you decided to give 
me the seat,” said the stout lady; “I was go- 
ing to write a newspaper story about it and I 
should hate to tell such a story about another 
woman.” 

“Mercy!” said the dog lady; “that would 
have been awful!” 

Then the stout lady scratched the dog’s head, 
and the two women had a long and intimate 
talk together. 

When they reached the stout lady’s station 
she rose and said “Good bye. May your jour- 
ney be pleasant.” 

“T’m much obliged for a pleasant conversa- 
tion,” said the dog lady. “ And how glad I am 
that I escaped that newspaper paragraph!” 


HIS stout lady made no particular claim 
to style, but she moved through the world 
with the easy assurance of one whose social 
position could not be questioned. 
At the employment they looked 
through their lists, inspected the applicants in 
the waiting room, and shook their heads. 


agency 


“You might try Anne McGuire,” said they. 
“She may take the place. She’s a good plain 
cook. But if you want her you would better 
go around to her home at once. If you haven’t 
your car with you, you'll find it an easy walk.” 

The lady walked—four blocks south, three 
blocks east, and to the third house on the right. 

Anne McGuire stood at the top of several 
steep wooden steps, bare arms akimbo, and 
white neck agleam where the uncollared waist 
lay open. 

The lady called up to her, “I’m looking for a 
plain cook!” 

Anne McGuire smiled downward. “I'll bet 
a dollar you’re a good one, my girl, but I don’t 
know anyone that wants one just now. Try 
the agencies, dear heart.” 


The stout lady sat down. 


League of Voters 

RS. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN has 

been appointed chairman of a commit- 
tee of the League of Women Voters to inves- 
tigate the food situation. The League has al- 
ready voted to “ stand back of the Federal Trade 
Commission in its efforts to secure remedial 
legislation in the meat packing industry.” Fur- 
ther action is contingent upon the report of 
Mrs. Costigan’s committee, which is charged 
with the responsibility of making a compre- 
hensive study of the food problem to discover 
what legislation can contribute to a reduction in 
the cost of living. 

Mrs. Costigan was formerly of Denver, Colo- 
rado. As chairman of the Industrial Commit- 
tee of the Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and president of the Denver Woman’s 
Club, she organized the campaign to amend the 
Colorado Child Labor Law to protect children 
working in the sugar beet fields. Her efforts 
to amend the Colorado Minimum Wage Law 
were so well known that when her husband 
Was appointed to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and they came to live in Washington, 
D. C., she was appointed chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee of the Consumers’ League 
of the district. In that capacity she helped to 
secure the District Minimum Wage Law. Mrs. 
Costigan was in Europe before and after the 
signing of the armistice, and made an inves- 
tigation for the Consumers’ League of the war 
work of the women of England and France. 


Good Citizens 

S IXTY-FOUR aliens received diplomas May 

22nd at St. Louis certifying that they had 
completed the course in citizenship in the Amer- 
icanization classes of the St. Louis public eve- 
ning schools. The tests in citizenship had been 
given ‘by representatives of the local naturali- 
zation office and graduates will not be required 
to take examinations before the United States 
District Court. 

It is’ interesting to note that in several in- 
stances these men have been attending the night 
schools for several years the majority starting 
at a time when they knew little or nothing of 
the English language. During their course they 
have not only learned the language but have 
enrolled in the citizenship classes where they 
received further instruction. 

The program planned for the graduation ex- 
ercises was an event of some moment. By in- 
vitation of the Board of Education the St. 
Louis Equal Suffrage League was represented 
by a speaker on that evening. 


Yell vs. Vote 
OMEN don’t yell as loud as men when 
they have teeth extracted. In appre- 
ciation whereof the West Virginia State Den- 
tal Society in annual convention adopted reso- 
lutions endorsing woman suffrage. 
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The House Vote 


To THE EpITor OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 








HE Woman CITIZEN is not given to mis- 

takes of fact, and, in the present case, 1 
assume the errors indicated are a matter of 
proof reading: 

Issue of May 3lst:—‘ Analysis of the House 
Vote,” p. 1152, “ Charles D. Sullivan” is Chris- 
topher D. Sullivan, 13th Dist., N. Y. C. 

“The House Vote State by State,” p. 1156. 
List of New York Congressmen: 

MacCrate listed as Democrat is Republican 
representative from 3rd Cong. Dist, (Brooklyn) 
N.Y. C. 

John F. Carew, listed as Republican is Demo- 
cratic representative from 18th Dist. (Manhat- 
tan) N. Y. C., and is a former virulent anti- 
suffragist. 

Joseph Rowan, listed as Republican is Demo- 
cratic representative from 19th Congressional 
Dist. (Manhattan) N. Y. C. Mr. Rowan is 
serving his first term, and has already voted 
twice for suffrage in the state in 1915 and 
1917. 

You don’t mind, do you, dear Editor, having 
your attention called to the placing of these 


” > 


statesmen “in the wrong pews 

The WoMAN CITIZEN is a “ mighty fine” (to 
crib the name of an instantaneous cooking 
preparation) magazine; and I enjoy and ap- 
prove every line of it. Success to the magazine! 
Long may it wave! 

New York City. 
To THE Epitor oF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 


ADALINE STERLING. 


T has been called to my attention that in 
the issue of the Woman Citizen of May 
31, 1919, in listing the vote of the House of 
Representatives by states on the suffrage ques- 
tion, you stated with reference to Texas, “ one 
not listed.” In the list for Wyoming you give 
my name as having voted favorably upon this 
proposition. You are gorrect in the statement 
that I voted favorably, but I hail from Texas 
and not from Wyoming. I give you this infor- 
mation in order that your record may be cor- 
rected. 
Washington, D. C. 


W E should be glad to have our readers 
in other states check up on our House 
vote tabulation in the issue of May 31, so that 
all errors may be corrected. The directory of 
the 66th Congress is not yet off the press, and 
the Woman Citizen was obliged to rely for 
verification purposes on lists published in the 
World Almanac and the Congressional Record 
of May 21. The Record list gives last names 
only; does not give state or politics, but lists 
ayes and nays separately. The Almanac gives 
full name and state and politics, but is not up 
to the minute on changes and vacancies. What 
the Woman CiTIzEN had to do was to weld the 
lists from the two sources into one.—Ed. 


Fritz G. LANHAM. 


In Memoriam 
Dr. Maria M. Dean 


O be a friend to the most unhappy and 


least appealing classes of the community 


is surely one of the noblest tests of a great na- 
ture. Among the many splendid things stand- 
ing to the credit of Dr. Maria M. Dean, of 
Helena, Mont., leading woman physician, prom- 
inent child welfare worker and foremost in the 
struggle for enfranchisement of the women of 
Montana, was her work for the care and train- 
ing of mental defectives. 

Dr. Dean, who died at the home of her sis- 
ter late in May, was a native of Madison, Wis. 
She was a graduate of the collegiate depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin and stud- 
ied medicine in Boston, Mass., and in Ger- 
many. 

Twenty-five years ago she began to practice 
medicine in Helena, and during those years 
identified herself with every effort for com- 
munity betterment. 

“ The high ideals, the social services, the spot- 
less life of this fine woman were of tremen- 
dous value to this community,” says a Helena 
paper, editorially. “She rendered to her fel- 
low-citizens of Helena a species of social good 
that is far above material achievements and ac- 
tivities, . . . and the community was proud 


of her during her life.” 


Forty-three 


For several years Dr. Dean served on the 
Board of Education of her city, for some time 
as its chairman. She was also a member of 
the State Board of Health. During her col- 
lege years, Dr. Dean had made a special study 
of criminology and of the care and cure of the 
mentally defective. Her wide knowledge along 
this line made her advice always eagerly sought 
in every welfare movement. 

“Tt is valuable,” comments the press of her 
city, concerning her, “to make the desert blos- 
som as the rose, but to be a friend to the weak, 
the poor and the unfortunate; to strive early and 
late for the good of one’s fellows; to be a sol- 
dier standing ever behind moral standards; 
be one whose soul is permanently engaged 
the magnificent struggle for the uplift of hu- 
manity—the struggle that never fails in spite 
of all the sordidness and selfishness of the 
world, this is to reach a character high above 
anything upon the merely material plane.” 

HE eight-hour law for women which was 

passed by the last Utah Legislature be- 
came effective May 12th. It provides that 
women shall not be employed for more than 
eight hours a day nor for more than forty-eight 
hours a week except in extreme cases where 
life or property or both are in danger. The 
law does not cover women working in canning 


plants. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF PROGRESS 


(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 


WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION, 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
women and children. 


Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- 
emptions during vacations are allowed 
and poverty exemptions when these are 
neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. 


Circle 3 Compulsory education—State-wide. 
Eight or nine hour day for women. 
Minimum wage. 
Mothers’ pensions. 
Equal guardianship. 
Age of consent, 18 
unchaste. 

9 Red light abatement. 
10 Prohibition. 


FIR Othe 


years—chaste or 


Compulsory School Laws 


Legislative Standard II 


(Approved by the U. S. Bureau of Education.) 


LL the states in the Union had, on Jan- 

uary 1, 1919, some sort of compulsory- 
education law, and in most states this law was 
state-wide in application. In a few states en- 
forcement was left to local option. Such a law 
as this is far from the ideal, but many states 
which began with a local-option law later made 
its application state-wide. 

In the state-wide compulsory school laws 
there is wide divergence. The object of a com- 
pulsory school law is to send every child in the 
state out into the world equipped with what 
might be called the highest possible minimum of 
literacy. How defective some of our laws are, 
is shown by the fact that one-fourth of the chil- 
dren fourteen to sixteen years of age, to whom 
Federal age certificates were issued under the 


old Federal Child Labor Law (1916), were 


unable to sign their names legibly; or, to test 
by a slightly higher standard, only 1.3 per cent 
had passed the eighth grade. 

The essentials in a model law are: (1) Min- 
ima in respect to a, age at which child may 
leave school; b, period of schooling each year; 
c. grade required before leaving school. (2) 
Enforcement in respect to a, schools and equip- 
ment; b, enforcing officers; c, adequate penal- 
ties. (3) Minimum of exemptions. (4) Dove- 
tailing with Child Labor Laws. 

Most states now permit children to leave 
school at the age of fourteen, but some require 
attendance up to fifteen or sixteen, and a large 
number make the latter requirement when the 
child is not in lawful employment. 

Sixteen years will be the minimum age for 
leaving school laid down by our model; and 


since fourteen years is the standard minimum 
age in our child-labor model, working children 
who have fulfilled certain grade and atteridance 
requirements will have to be exempted at four- 
teen. California is the only state whose mini- 
mum school and work age agree without the 
need of exemption, both being set by law at fif- 
teen years, an age too low for a school law but 
rather high for a child labor law. 

In respect to the period of attendance within 
the year, though Mississippi requires only sixty 
days, and some other states a specified number 
of weeks of the session, almost three-fourths of 
the states require the whole session, and noth- 
ing less than this should be accepted in a model 
law. In addition, there should be a standard 
length of session laid down, probably eight 
months. Today the requirement of attendance 
throughout the session means little in many 
states. In Arkansas, Oklahoma and South Car- 
olina, for example, the minimum session re- 
quired by law is only three months, or sixty 


school days. 


HE grade requirement is a more perplex- 
ing problem. It varies from no require- 
ment in most states, except in the case of work- 
ing children, to the seventh or eighth grade in a 
Considering difference in intelligence, the 
The New York law 


requires schooling for nine years (7-16), and 


few. 
New York system is best. 


further provides that illiterates sixteen years 
old must attend night or other school a certain 
number of hours a week till they are twenty- 
one. For working children it lays down an 
eighth-grade requirement for certificates issued 
at the age of fourteen; a sixth-grade require- 
ment, for certificates issued at fifteen, and the 
latter group of children are forced to attend 
continuation classes for a specified time. 

With the question of the amount of learn- 
ing to be required is bound up the question 
of special schools for low mentalities and of 
continuation schools, both for working children 
imperfectly equipped in elementary subjects, 
and also for those who desire a higher than 
elementary education. Many states do not pro- 
vide special classes for children who are below 
grade, some even exempt this class from school 
attendance. Only about half a dozen states* 
have any continuation schools, other than even- 
ing schools. 

All states should provide special classes for 
children who are below grade and continuation 
classes for those who leave school before they 
are sixteen and for other working youth. For 
the vocational side of continuation work, finan- 
cial aid would be supplied in equal amount by 
state or local appropriations and Federal funds 
granted under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Attendance and study are what the law re- 
quires of the children; the provision of edu- 
cational facilities and the enforcement of the 


* California, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
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law are what the state itself must contribute. 
Over-crowded or part time schools in our great 
cities show inadequate equipment. In rural 
places the distance between school and home is 
another indication. A third of the states ac- 
tually exempt from attendance children who 
live at distances of from two to ten miles. Most 
have the provision “unless transportation is 
furnished,” but half a dozen do not attempt to 
transport children to school. Transportation of 
those living more than two, or at most two and 
a half miles from a country school should be 
provided for. 


HE crux of enforcement is the adequacy of 

the staff of attendance or truant officers 
and of penalties imposed for violation of the law. 
Many state laws either fail to provide for an 
adequate number of attendance officers or leave 
their selection too much to administrative dis- 
cretion or haphazard procedure. In some cases, 
the enforcement of attendance is but one func- 
tion of a busy sheriff or constable, who is often 
himself not sufficiently intelligent to see the 
importance of this part of his work. Each 
school administrative unit should be adequately 
supplied with attendance officers in proportion 
to the school population and territory to be 
served. The school population should be ascer- 
tained by an annual census in rural sections and 
a continuous census in cities. 

School visitors or visiting teachers should in 
many places be employed to follow up vexa- 
tious sporadic absences which are allowed by 
careless parents, are not of long enough dura- 
tion to warrant action by the attendance officer, 
but do seriously interfere with the continuity 
of schooling. Another requisite is state in- 
spectors to keep local officers up to the mark 
and counteract local influences making for care- 
lessness in enforcement. Such influences are 
particularly powerful in agricultural states 
where children are protected from labor on the 
farm, spring or fall, by no child labor law, and 
where the school law may be laxiy enforced. 

Penalties are essential to enforcement, and 
the weight of evidence goes to show that fines 
are most effective when they fall, first, on the 
attendance officer and other local school officials 
who have been derelict in their duties; second, 
on the employer; third, on the parent, and, last 
of all, on the child in the form, not of a fine, 
but of commitment to a parental school in cases 
where the parent and officials cannot prevent 
truancy. An effective means of securing en- 
forcement, particularly in states where there is 
a large state apportionment of school funds, is 
withholding from counties and districts which 
do not enforce the attendance law their share 
of the state distributive school fund. 

The setting of a minimum of exemptions is 
another point covered by a compulsory school 
law. The exemption of the below grade child 
and the rural child remote from the school have 


already been considered. Probably the largest 
classes of exempted children are those exempted 
because of poverty, generally in order that they 
may go to work. The child too poor to equip 
himself for school should have a form of 
scholarship. That is to say, in order to keep 
the child in school, financial aid should be given 
where his services are needed in the home and 
where poor children need to leave school and 
go to work. A few states now supply clothing, 
and many states supply free textbooks, not only 
to the very poor, but to all pupils.* 

The only exemption that should be left under 
our minimum compulsory-school-law standard 
is that of children whom the attendance law 
relinquishes by reason of their acquirement of 
the prescribed minimum of education or their 
entrance upon employment in accordance with 
the Child Labor Law, in which latter case they 
should attend a continuation school. 


TROUBLESOME task, which a compul- 

sory school law should undertake, is the 
dovetailing of child labor and compulsory school 
law, which seem in many states to have been made 
with no reference to each other and are some- 
times contradictory. Thus the school law of 
Oklahoma exempts, for employment purposes, 
no children under sixteen, but the Child Labor 
Law permits children to go to work at four- 
teen. Minnesota only exempts children of 
fourteen years from April 1 to November 1 to 
do work at home; but its Child Labor Law per- 
mits children of 14 to work the year round in 
factories. In Texas and Montana children must 
go to school only until they are fourteen, but 
they cannot go to work in Texas till they are 
fifteen, in Montana till they are sixteen, and 
they could very profitably spend the interven- 
ing years in school. Again, many states, by is- 
suing blanket work permits, fail to cooperate 
with school authorities, for unless a permit 
is made to a definite employer and returnable 
to the issuing officer, a child can drop out of 
school, even though he has no intention of going 
to work. 

A general exemption age of sixteen years with 
an exemption for working children who at four- 
teen have complied with certain grade and 
cther requirements, preferably the completion 
of the work of the elementary school; attend- 
ance during the entire session of not less than 
30 or 32 weeks for a period of nine years 
(7-16) ; the provision of adequate facilities for 
education and adequate officers and penalties 
for the enforcement of the law; the elimina- 
tion by scholarships, special schools and other 
means, of all exempted classes except the 
working child of fourteen to sixteen—of whom 


in many cases continuation work is to be re- 





* See also Legislative Standard No. 2 in Woman 
Citizen, March 1st, for scholarship provisions in 
some states. 
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quired—and the dovetailing of school-attend- 
ance and labor laws so that they shall reinforce 
and not in some respects offset each other— 
these, roughly stated, are the requirements for 
a minimum model compulsory school law. 
Such a law as this is, however, only a present 
desideratum. The next steps to a higher stand- 
ard would be: (1) To bring the working child’s 
required schooling up to the age of sixteen 
years; (2) to raise the school-law minimum to 
eighteen years; (3) to require continuation 
classes out of the employer’s time for the work- 
ing child up to eighteen. A fourth provision 
should probably be to bring the child under the 
teacher’s care earlier in life by extending 
kindergarten or Montessori work, lowering the 
beginning age from seven or eight to six. 


M, S. B. 
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Youth and Reconstruction 


T seemed to me that the person who wrote 

“Youth and Reconstruction,” wore a wor- 
ried look in that article, as if she thought the 
supply of motor enthusiasm might be running 
low in spiritual tanks and that feminine wills 
would never get up steam again. 

Her article left one factor out of account, a 
factor so big it will determine the rest. And 
that is what coming events are going to do to the 
woman-just-ahead. 

The world is up against a wire entanglement 
just now, and it must get past it. Chances are 
a thousand to one that the post-suffragist will 
not be permitted any political dolce far niente, 
however sluggish-souled she may be in her en- 
thusiasms. 

Look at Canada! 

Western Canada, led by Winnipeg, is pushing 
big problems right across the Dominion and up 
to Ottawa. From Ottawa they will come to the 
voters of Canada, to women as well as to men. 
And they are insistent problems that must be 
settled soon. 

The Canadian woman voter may prefer 
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Landscape Architecture 
A VOCATION FOR WOMEN 


Many graduates of the Lowthorpe School of 
Landscape Architecture at Groton, Mass., are earn- 
ing more than a livelihood in the profession they 
have learned at the school. Landscape Architec- 
ture is delightful work for a woman. The Low- 
thorpe School teaches the profession in all its 
branches, giving special instruction in Horticulture 
and Planting Design. 

Its location at Groton, one of New England’s 
most charming villages, affords an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the study of a number of beautiful 
estates. Course: two and three years. Fall term 
begins Sept. 17,-1919. 

For particulars and catalogue address 


Miss AMY L. COGSWELL, Principal 
Groton, Mass. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 


Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, MIss 
HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 














2107 S Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

A boarding school for girls. High School 
and College Preparato ourses, Two years 
of College Work. Special courses: The Arts, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial Training, Kindergarten Nor- 
mal Training, Domestic Science, Parliamen- 
tary Law. 

MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., 
President 
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sit down and read about “how to be a good 
citizen”; but she won’t be given a chance. 
She’ll have to be the best kind of citizen it’s in 
her to be and be it quick. ’ 

That’s the worst of this little old world—its 
habit of springing something new on each gen- 
eration. Here was a perfectly well-mannered 
little Red Riding Hood of a generation trotting 
through the woods to carry dinners around as 
polite as anything when out hops the German 
war and swallows it whole. 

And here are pretty girls a-plenty who are 
wanting to use the world as their own particu- 
lar tennis ball, and lo the industrial unrest stops 
them in their pleasant groves, and cries to them, 


“ The better to eat you, my dear.” 


HIS is, one of many good reasons why 
Mrs. Catt’s League of Women Voters is 
such a fine long-headed vision—a preparedness 
scheme to make the voters of the world—women 
more aware of what questions are on 





and men 
the horizon. More power to its elbow! 

It seems to be one of the two or three move- 
ments—and there are no more than that— 
which have begun by working instead of talk- 
ing. The other socio-political improvements are 
evidently waiting to get their patents out before 
they set their working models in motion. 

But to come back to our Canada muttons. 


The strike there has put up no academic ques- 
tion for the post-suffrage women to get up 
It has just hauled off and knocked 
her senseless. What’s happening in Canada is 
not a mere industrial uprising; it amounts to a 
test of Candda’s governmental basis. And if 
that can happen to Canada, why not to the 
States? There is no fortification along latitude 
48 which will keep out revolutionary ideas any 


more than there is one to keep out troops. 


steam over. 


One morning in May in a breakfast-table con- 
versation, I overheard three school teachers 
telling what’s going on in the minds of school 
children of the United States. 

The first told of a strike of small children 
in one of the lower grades. Their infant souls 
had boiled over at an imagined injustice. They 
thought that the other schools in the town had 
allowed their boys out for a holiday to see a 
parade of returning soldiers. They went to 
school, to be sure, but in massed formation, 


carrying aloft, by a roughly hacked out handle, 


a board on which they had printed STRIKE— 
in their best free-hand printing. 

“ They 
course,” was the easy assumption of a listener. 


were children of foreigners, of 
“No, indeed, they were not; every one had an 
American name,” was the prompt response of 
the girl from Georgia, who is their teacher. 
Then the woman truant officer reported a 
“walk-out.” Half a room full of eighth grade 
children had gone off for the whole afternoon 
because they resented the way their teacher had 
addressed them. The truant officer, using the 
strong arm tactics, haled the whole group be- 
not as strikers, 
It made 


fore her and branded them, 


but as truants. Quite another affair. 
them not martyrs, but delinquents. 

“ But those were slum children,” some one in- 
terrupted. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the brisk little truant 
“They came from the best homes in 
the city. That’s what I drove home to them. 
I told them that I didn’t keep one set of rules 


officer. 


for the poor and another for the rich, and, if 
they acted like delinquents, they should be pun- 


ished like delinquents.” 


HE principal of the High Schools added a 

bit of philosophy to the record of school 
revolutions. He reported that there was little 
use in trying to present the Bolshevist movement 
in High School current events classes, because 
the pupils put it all over the teacher. They knew 
so much more about it than he did. 

The first years of the twentieth century have 
wished an awful job on the woman with the 
vote in her hands. She has this whole restless 
movement yapping at her heels from the first- 
grade babies up to the highly-orgaiized unions. 

We can’t go around with a club nowadays 
gayly smashing people back into the places they 
came out of. Clubbing tactics have gone out of 
fashion. 

The post-suffragist may not have any inter- 
nal heat on the subject; perhaps the cooler she 
keeps the better, since she will be forced to 
think hard. But here are the wire entangle- 
ments—this mess of greed and hate made be- 
tween classes—and she’s got to get past them 
tor the sake of her children and her children’s 
children. 

And she'll do it, too. Watch her. 

Post-SUFFRAGIST. 
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National Physical Education 


physical education, but not involving a gen- 


UT of the splendid womanly way in which 

women all over the country accepted their 
share of responsibility during the war comes 
a conviction as to feminine powers of effec- 
tive cooperation. There has come, too, a very 
general desire on the part of women themselves 
tc continue working together for the big causes 
of civilization, both for the sake of the causes 
and for the inspiration which comes always 
from efficient cooperative service. 

With the lessening of many specific war ac- 
tivities women are readjusting themselves to 
their home responsibilities. Woman is the nat- 
ural guardian of the rising generation, and 
woman’s voting power must be directed to 
further the welfare of children. Out of the 
war have come embarrassing statistics as to 
cur national physical standards, which must be 
remedied. Promotion of physical education is 
one of the primary aims of thoughtful men 
and women voters. 

Motherhood, too, must be conserved and pro- 
tected by wisely directed physical activities 
participated in by women and girls. Miscel- 
laneous activities of girls in the effort to imi- 
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Private lessons Classes © Normal Courses 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 














ROSETTA O’NEILL 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Complete instruction for those aiming to be- 
come teachers. Arrangements made for 
private classes within a radius of four hours’ 

traveling distance of New York City. 


Classic—National D ANCING 


Interpretive—Ballroom 
“To Miss O’ Neill | owe my success” — Mrs. Vernon Castle 
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tate boys athletics are only too often dangerous. 


The National Physical Education Service, 
established at 818 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, represents the co- 
operative effort of more than thirty organiza- 
tions working to secure progressive state and 
federal legislation for physical education. 


A. a meeting in Chicago this spring, repre- 
sentatives of twenty-two of the coopera- 
tive agencies formed a plan of organization 
and combined action, pledging united effort 
under the leadership of the National Service. 

Mr. E. Dana Caulkins, Manager of this Serv- 
ice, read a report of the first four months’ 
work, describing the sending of seven special 
representatives to assist in the promotion of 
legislation in thirteen states, the placing of 
magazine articles, the publication and exten- 
sive distribution of pamphlets, the promotion 
of addresses on physical education by prom- 
inent men (including two cabinet officers) and 
arranging for the presentation of the subject 
of physical education at twenty important con- 
ventions. C. W. Savage, of Oberlin College, 
is acting as Field Director of the Service. 

Unanimous sentiment was apparent for im- 
mediate effort to translate into operative leg- 
islation the new popular sentiment in favor of 
physical education. Reports showing one-third 
of the drafted men physically disqualified, and 
similar revelations of the recent war, proved 
beyond a peradventure that the physical fitness 
and physical development of the citizenship is 
a public responsibility, and that failure to make 
proper provisions may in time of crisis result 
in naticnal calamity. 

Thirteen states were reported to have at the 
present time more or less satisfactory laws pro- 
viding universal physical education in the 
schools. Attention was called to the $100,000,- 
000 federal bill creating a Department of Edu- 
cation headed by a cabinet officer and includ- 
ing a provision of $20,000,000 for physical 
education. Those present were in hearty agree- 
ment that the passage of this bill would mean 
adequate acceptance by the federal govern- 
ment of its responsibility for»physical educa- 
tion. 

The National Physical Education Service will 
also actively support proposed legislation giving 
the states federal assistance in the promotion of 


eral reorganization of the present educational 


system of the government. 








THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding ; swimming and canoe- 
ing on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 

PROFESSOR AND Megs. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS COL 
LEGR, NEw York CITY. 

















( “A PARADISE OF WATERS” _ 
CAMPX VEGA 


CHARLESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


AN ISLAND FOR BOYS 8 to 15 years. 
Fishing, hunting, swimming, sailing, tennis 
—outdoor theatricals—hikes, canoe _ trips, 
carpentry, tutoring. Four motor boats. One 
large central building and outdoor sleeping 
bungalows. 

Twelve hours from New York City. 


MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
_- E. 40th Street New York City 




















Children’s Playrooms | 


| Indoor and outdoor play 
| under skilled supervision. 
| For folder address 


| 

} 

| 

Miss SARAH E. FISK, M. A., Director | 
9 West 67th St., New York City | 
Telephone, Columbus 4685 | 














MISS CHAIRES’ OUT-DOOR | 
| SCHOOL | 


Normal Course 


| SOUTHAMPTON, L. I. 


| Kindergarten and Primary Educational 
| principles applied to children’s outdoor 
activities. Address, 


746 Madison Avenue. New York City. 














MISS GILDNER 
Norwood ae saciliaas om as 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Primary to college preparatory. Individual 
or class work. Students en pension. 


June to October 


611 West 111th St., New York City 
Cathedral 7060 
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The Book Stall 


Foreign Novels 


ITH the intention of bringing together 

two nations who fought side by side 
in the war, G. P. Putnam’s Sons are publish- 
ing in English some French novels, “ illustrat- 
ing the life and manners of modern France.” 

Thus far this “Library of French Fiction” 
has presented a side of France which is more 
likely to appeal to proletarian than to capital- 
istic sympathies. What Jacquou the Rebel, for 
example, makes clear isthe oppression of the 
French peasant. 

This is a novel by Eugene Le Roy—an author 
not much read in English-speaking countries, 
but a writer of sombre vigor. The French 
peasant is shown as oppressed and exploited, 
his living conditions worse than those of do- 
mestic animals, a creature long crushed be- 
tween the nobility and petty village officials. 

When the Menus people did not sink under 
this sort of misery they turned sullen and 
their outraged decency sought violence, as in 
the case of Jacquou’s father. As to the ancien 
regime, it is as much out of the picture of 
modern justice and freedom as is the profiteer 
in the United States or the huge landholder 
in England. 

The peasant’s squalid poverty, his wretched 
existence, his unspeakable villages are depicted 
by Monsieur Le Roy with a realism that 
leaves nothing to the imagination. 

The book makes one realize that the radical 


movement in Europe is the inescapable reac- 








Julia Ward 


Howe 
and the Woman 
Suffrage Movement 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


For sale by the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 


585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Price $1.25 




















tion to be expected from the treatment the 
peasant populations have received from their 


masters. 


VERY novelist who writes about peasants 

is glibly likened to the author of Tess of 
the d’Urbevilles, and so, by a mechanical device 
which works automatically, the advertisers of 
Gaston Roupnel’s Nono (G. P. Putnam’s Library 
of French Fiction) tell the public that its rustic 
characters are drawn with the naturalness that 
recalls Thomas Hardy. 

Jeanne Siridot, the heroine of Roupnel’s 
French story, has about as much kinship to 
Tess as has Flaubert’s Madame Bovary or 
Hester in the Scarlet Letter. All of these 
women adventured unfortunately into love af- 
fairs which brought their own reward of 
douleur and punishment. That’s the sum of 
their likeness. 

Neither is there anything in the squalid vil- 
lage life of drunken Nono to suggest any Eng- 
lish village whatsoever. Nowhere does the 
French author stir his reader’s pulses with the 
sights and scents of rural twilights as does 
Hardy. 

There is in this French tale of love and the 
soil only the reek of bestial poverty which 
one finds in modern Russian stories. Some- 
times Roupnel even outdoes Maxim Gorky 
himself. His book is tediously full of vice 
and pain and arid wretchedness. Yet even so 
it has its divine moment at the last, when the 
harlot wife comes home drained of her emo- 
tions, to find the crude, enduring love of her 
besotted husband rise to forgiveness. 

To call this story painful is to do it scant 
justice; it wallows in suffering. 

e 


HAT special racial quality which unmistak- 

ably stamps Scandinavian literature is 

more prominent than usual in Johan Bojer’s The 
Great Hunger (Moffat, Yard & Co.). 

Someone said of Bjornson once that he was 
“a mixture of Skald and lay-preacher.” That 
is a part of the Scandinavian race quality. It 
goes hand in hand with the response to the 
other world which is also Norse, and with an 
intense protestantism and a blend of realism, 
including circumambient spirituality as a part 
of daily living in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun just as much as are white mists and 


strange twilights. 


Mr. Bojer is a Norwegian writer, new to 
most Americans. The characters in his book 
are washed in, rather than etched. They are 
impressive but indistinct. Passion for righteous- 
ness is there, yearning for communion with 


the divine and a great human sympathy. 


Exhibit Planning 


HE A. B. C. of Exhibit Planning, by 

Evart G. Routzahn and Mary Swain 
Routzahn (Russell Sage Foundation) will be 
read from cover to cover and with lively inter- 
est by all professional exhibitors and museum 
workers. It should be in every library whose 
readers are likely to put up even a very small 
exhibit, and should be well advertised, among 
the library readers at that. All school teachers 
and women’s club members, church workers, 
settlement residents, even if they show only 
small groups of simple objects, and these rarely, 
should glance through the book and study its 
illustrations, reading the excellent comments 
that elucidate them. 

It contains a good, if rather meticulous an- 
alysis of the aims and methods of exhibitions, 
particularly those of a sociologic character, is 
full, logical, well indexed, and ends with a 
useful bibliography on the subject. The ap- 
pendix contains minute instructions on how to 
get and conduct committees, and use volunteer 
as well as salaried and occasional paid work- 
ers. 

The book is fully illustrated with clear half- 
tones on calendared paper, all from exhibits 
that have been shown, and all explicitly and 
instructively explained by printed legends on the 
same or opposite pages. 

The authors frequently bemoan their fate in 
not having been able to use the colors of the 
originals, and so do the readers. Much is lost 
thereby, and not very much expense is saved, 
since the illustrations are inserted anyhow. The 
extra expense would have merely meant run- 
ning in a few signatures through one or more 
color plates. 

The damage done by using these inserts is 
great. They interfere seriously with the con- 
tinuity of the story, and they are so striking 
as to demand attention. 

That being so, it would have been better 
teaching to use them just as the authors advise 
us to use exhibits. Instead of an abstract treat- 
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ment, supplemented by pictures, we should have 
pictures first, their education second, and gen- 
eralizations formulated as summaries at the 
end of each chapter. 

“Thou that teachest another, teachest thy- 
self?” is needed by most, even very good, teach- 
ers as these authors evidently are, and espe- 


cially when the teaching device is a book. 
E. <. 


Mothers of Men 


S in the beginning it was and through the 
dark ages has been, 
Through the upsurging centuries past, 
Even so now, we are bringing again, 
We mothers of men, 
Flesh of our flesh and bone of our bone, 
Willingly, now that the cost is known— 
A terrible price for an infinite gain— 
The pledge that this war is the last. 


* * * 


A man cost a thousand pounds by your vital 
account, 
And a million men cost a billion clean— 
So many million, so many billion—it gives one 
a wrench, 
The monstrous total amount, 
But the bookkeeper stands between. 
And so long as the mothers of men do not shirk 
The fathers of men will not blench— 
The bookkeeper does the work. 


* * * 


But mothers of men have another arithmetic— 
Mothers’ sons are not made for a price; 
Never by any prayers or human device 

Are mothers’ sons, once perished, again made 

quick. 

Nine long months of suncertainty, trembling 

and doubt, 

Months of wrestling with God and the shadows 

lurking about, 

Hours, at the last, that are measured as weeks 

and years, 
Agonies known by no man save the Man on 
the Tree 
Suffering once and for all to ransom 
Humanity; 

(Was it in vain? Did His mother in vain shed 

her tears?) 

Roses fade from our cheeks and patience nests 

in our eyes; 
live times, six times, seven, yea nine and ten 


Up to the brink of the grave walk mothers 


of men; 









uw CD Fe 


Visions of morning vanish; promise of 
Paradise 
Changes into the greater glory of sacrifice. 
* * * 


And so we mothers of men, coming up from 
the Valley of Death, 
Bearing our sons on our shoulders, we venture 
this vow— 
Venture, who have the right, yet with bated 
breath: 
This time and no more do we bow 
With tractable knee to the man-made decree; 
But Tomorrow, when diplomats meet in the 
Council of Peace, 
It is ours, it is ours to make terms; in that 
Council must be 
Mothers of men, mothers of qmen. 
WILLIAM Herpert CARRUTH. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Sex Superstition 

4 HE war has closed the chapter of sex 
superstition,” says the Rev. Lyman 
P. Powell, in The Living Church. “The old 

superiority of man to woman is now dead. 
“We men must honestly admit that women 
have now a certain advantage over us. We 
have made a muddle of the world. We 
brought on the war without consulting them 
and we placed the heaviest burden of it on our 
When the war came they 
No one honestly be- 


wives and daughters. 
helped us win it. 
lieves that we and our Allies could have won 
at all but for our women. 

“What of woman’s future in peace times? 
Well, what of it? What of yours, of mine, of 
anybody’s future? It is not a question of sex, 
but of service. Our millions who have died 
that we might live had no thought of sex in 
mind when they called back as they ‘ went 
west’: 

“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high!” 


WEN R. LOVEJOY is announced as editor 
of The American Child, Raymond G. 
Fuller, managing editor; E. N. Clopper and 
Ruth MclIntire, associate ‘editors; Wiley H. 
Swift and Josephine J. Eschenbrenner, con- 


tributing editors. 


ENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA in his 
“Nobility of the Female Sex” (1529) 
maintained that women’s weakness came from 
their training and “when educated and com- 
pared with men of like gifts, they are equal or 


superior.” 
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Workers Increase 

HE number of women workers in Great 

Britain was greatly increased during the 
period of the war, according to the last White 
Paper. War-time industrial needs called into the 
factories more than 1,500,000 women workers to 
take the place of men. An increase of 1,200,000 
in the number of women workers who left 
their homes for gainful occupations was shown 
during the period of the war. The industries 
drew an increase of more than half a million 
womceii workers, while commerce recruited 350,- 


000 new women workers. 
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“‘ Onimenient location, 
incall luxurious appointments, 
and savory cuisine make this 
an ideal hotel for women 
visiting New York 


», Viotel Walcott 


lst Street PZ, fifth Avenue 











HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 21st Preming New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Pian and be within easy reach of social and 

- dramatic centers. adapted to ladies traveling 


alone. 
Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 
Illustrated a % _ sent upon request. 
OTT, 
JOHN %. WEdLEON, Manager. 




















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 








Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and uP 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath.. --$5 to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 























Women in Industry 


ORE than 80,000 women office workers 

have joined trade union organizations 
during the past year, according to reports re- 
ceived by the National Women’s Trade Union 
League at its Washington office. These are for 
the most part stenographers, clerks, accountants, 
etc., in the railroad offices throughout the coun- 
try, and in various branches of the federal civil 
service, and they represent about one-half of the 


E shall be glad to have readers of the 
Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








total increase in membership recorded by the 
Brotherhood ,of Railway Clerks, the National 
Federation of Federal Employes, and the local 
stenographers and office workers’ unions, all of 
these organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Among the gains in membership by the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employes, besides 
8500 new members in Washington during the 
past three months, 20 new local unions have 
been organized since last September. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., one local of 2600 members is 
composed entirely of women, and another has 
more than 9000 women members. 

This movement among the clerical workers is 
part of what the Women’s Trade Union League 
calls “the greatest organization wave among 
women wage earners ever recorded in the labor 
movement of America.” Besides the women 
office workers, the school teachers have been 
rapidly adding to the strength of their organiza- 
tion and the number of their local unions, under 
the American Federation of Teachers, which 
likewise is affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

There has been a very large increase also of 
women members in unions of industrial workers. 


ARNINGS of $9.60 per week by women 

candy makers in the busy season and $5.62 
in the dull season, representing an increase of 
40 per cent since 1915 for these women, with 
$18.35 per week for men in the busy season and 
$10.41 in the dull season, representing an in- 
crease of 75 per cent for the men since 1915, 
are some of the figures given by Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, director of the Woman-in-Industry 
Service of the U. S. Department of Labor, in a 
report made public in Washington as the result 
of an investigation of the candy trade in Phila- 
delphia, which is one of the large centers of 
the candy industry in the United States. 

The report shows only one woman in fifty 
in the candy trade of Philadelphia receiving as 
much as $14 per week, while the most recent 
finding of official minimum wage conferences, 
that. of the District of Columbia, has reported 
$15.50 per week as the minimum wage upon 
which a woman without dependents can main- 
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The Venice of America 








The most delightful and convenient 
location in the Thousand Islands. Fine 
fishing and motor boating. 


The starting point of all principal 
water sports. Finest auto roads from 
all points East or West. 


Booking office, Room 200, at 489 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. Telephone Vanderbilt 
3410 until June 15th. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON 
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PELHAM HEATH INN 
Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
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Under the Direction of 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















tain herself at a proper standard of living in 
that locality. 


N July Ist an eight-hour day for women 
workers will become effective in North 
Dakota. A Welfare Commission to fix the 
minimum wages will also become operative on 


that day. 
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| Catching Up With the Women 


“ Women’s Magazines ” are rushing forward to offer various programs of spe- 
cial features to show a new-come recognition of the new note for the woman of 


today. | 
THAT NOTE IS CITIZENSHIP 


The Woman Citizen has the great advantage of having begun with 
THE WOMAN OF TODAY 


It does not have to catch up. It is up. 
Read the Woman Citizen in order to get citizenship preparation. 
The magazine which meets the new woman more than half way. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
| $2.00 a Year—52 Issues 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


| 171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 








OFFICIAL BOARD OF THE | RUSH OF INTERNATIONAL 
National American Woman SUFFRAGE VICTORIES 
Suffrage Association FOR WOMEN 


Scarcely a week passes that the cables don’t 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE : : 
ee Nene ee en ee ee ee flash news from Europe and elsewhere of 
a a ae some sweeping victory for full enfranchise- 
171 Madison Avenue, New York ee oe i 
; ment here—or the granting of a limited suf- 
Honorary President, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw feave there ‘ ‘ 
President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt frage there. 


1st Vice-President, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Massachusetts = oe: , E ; : 4 
end 5 ‘ice-President, Miss Mary Garrett Hay, New York Ihe Towers of Prejudice are Crumbling. 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Guilford Dudiey, Tennessee | a a iit, ie. 
jth Vice-President, Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York Read the € omplete Story in the 
5th Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Gardener, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, Connecticut INTERNATION Al WOMAN 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, New York . vaigglens ies 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, New York | | SUFFRAGE NEW S 
Directors 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Kansas 
Mrs. J. C. Cantrill, Kentucky 
Mrs. Richard FE. Edwards, Indiana 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Missouri 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, New York 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, New York 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Pennsylvania 
National Press Department 

Miss Rose Young, Chairman, National Headquarters, 171 Madi- 

son Avenue, New York 

Congressional Committee 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Chairman, Washington Headquarters, 

1626 Rhode Island Avenue 


National Woman Suffrage 
Publishing Company, Ine. 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, President, 171 Madison Avenue, New 
York | 


Published Monthly in London 


Mail This Coupon Now 


I enclose $1.00 for one year's subscription. Beginning 


Send to 


INTERNATIONAL WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE NEWS 
New York Office 
171 MADISON AVENUE 





























EDUCATION Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





“‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is - 


now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from theearth. Every loyal Amierican should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 





“When All Others Fail, 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Contral; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 


| Perpet ual Loose-Le 
Weare). = 
6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 





Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


Look It Up in Nelson’s”’ 


Nelson’s Research Bureau 
FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE, Every purchaser of Nelson's 
is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. If at any time you 
are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you Will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH ANGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 
apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 





Send for this Splendid Book 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 


Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


whatever on my part. 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 


MND. urns < sis cenanensworebetucacsase die sexsebadasdevescedevesee 








